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and healthy development; and the trne lover of his kind 
must be content with continually adapting it in practice and 
precept to the ever advancing manifestations of truth, and to 
the closely following transformations of error. The " mys- 
tery of iniquity " is indeed not yet obsolete : but the " mys- 
tery of godliness" is justly distinguished as "great"; and 
there can be no change in the fundamental principles of 
human nature and of divine truth which underlie and unify 
the whole history of the human race while that history shall 
remain incomplete. As it approaches completion, the crude 
manifestations of demoniac possession, and of the "rebellion 
which is as the sin of witchcraft," may indeed be buried more 
and more deeply in the grave of the past; but, short of that 
mysterious goal, there can be but one unvarying method of 
true progress and one comprehensive object of healthy aspi- 
ration, even as there is but one universal rule of initiation 
into that better nature which they illustrate. 

" Higher and higher mounts the law that binds 
Enfranchised hearts and unperverted minds. 

Larger and larger fact 
Restrains while liberating their career, 
As in the light of sphere encircling sphere 

New visions still attract, 
Deploying in due sequence Christ, the stair 
On which the}' climb to reach such survey fair. 

Let largest lore and tact, 
Possession, prudence, energy and skill 
Hasten his holy programme to fulfil!" 



INTRODUCTION TO SPECULATIVE LOGIC AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

By A. Vera. 
OHAPTEE IV. 

§ 1. On Ideas. 

The universality and unity of Knowledge as well as the 
universality and unity of Being require a principle which 
should extend to all things and embrace all things in the 
unity of its nature. This principle, we have seen, is Thought. 
Viewed in this light the various branches of knowledge may 
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be considered as constituting the various branches or stages 
of Thought, and then, according to this notion, Logic would 
represent a special province of Thought. But it will be easily 
perceived that this mode of viewing Logic, though abstract- 
ly correct, cannot convey a concrete and full notion of this 
Science unless we previously define the object of Thought in 
general, the subject-matter; or, to use more familiar expres- 
sions, the principles and laws with which Thought is inva- 
riably and absolutely concerned, as well as their import and 
bearing with relation both to Knowing and Being. 

This leads us to the fundamental and decisive Problem of 
Science, the Problem which lies, under various forms, at the 
bottom of all others, and constitutes, as it were, the keystone 
of the whole edifice, I mean the Problem of Ideas. The two 
main points we shall have to elucidate on this subject are 

1°. The relation of Ideas to Thought and Knowledge, or what 
has been termed the subjective and psychological Pro- 
blem of Ideas. 

2°. The intrinsic value of Ideas, or the Ideas considered in 
themselves and in their essential existence, i.e. the ob- 
jective and ontologieal Problem of Ideas. 

It must be observed that these two Problems are but two 
aspects of one and the same thing, and may be comprehended 
in a general query, namely, "Are Ideas at once the princi- 
ples of Knowledge and the principles of Being?" — a point 
which must be constantly kept in view in the course of the 
following investigation. 

If to know is to think, to think is, in its turn, to possess 
the idea of the object apprehended by Thought — Thought 
and Idea are inseparable. Thought embodies itself in Idea, 
and Idea embodies itself in Thought. Where there is no 
idea there is no thought, and where there is no thought there 
is no idea.* The clearness and fulness of Thought are in 

* Ideas cannot exist in their general form and unity — i.e. as ideas — in nature 
and without Thought. From which will also be seen that those who, like Spi- 
noza or the Materialists, see in Substance or in Matter the universal principle and 
substratum of things, overlook the fact that Substance. Matter, Being, as well as 
the Good and the Beautiful, arc attributes or essences subordinate to Thought. 
For Thought comprehends them, whilst it is not comprehended by them. And 
it comprehends them in the twofold nianivr in which we use the word; for it 
understands them, and, for the very reason that it understands them, it contains 
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proportion to the clearness and fulness with which Idea is 
apprehended by it. To possess distinct and complete ideas 
is the natural impulse and the most inward want of Thought ; 
and to evolve them out of the obscure and confused mass of 
facts, images, and sensations, incessantly flowing into the 
soul, constitutes its permanent labor and highest enjoyment. 
Sentiment, heart, feeling, intuition, are, as we have already 
observed, inferior stages or forms of Thought. Here thought 
is still enveloped in nature and sensation, not having reached 
the clear and pure perception of ideas. Yet, even at this 
stage, Idea is present, though dimly, in Thought; and what- 
ever value and truth the latter possesses, it is from Idea it is 
derived. The sentiment of God, of the Beautiful, of the Soul, 
of any internal or external object, is inferior to the clear per- 
ception — the idea — of them. Ifut whatever truth is in it, it is 
Idea that-imparts it. Let, for instance, the idea of God be 
erased from the mind, and with the idea all perception and 
sentiment of the Deity will be extinguished.* 

But, in order to establish still more incontestibly the inti- 
mate connection of Thought and Ideas, let us analyze Thought 
in its most rudimentary operation, in that state in which it 
hardly distinguishes itself from the external world — I mean 
sensation. For there are those who will admit that Thought 
cannot think God, the True, the Beautiful, and other trans- 
cendent objects, save through an idea, bur who will not 
acknowledge the idea of sensation. However, it is easy to 
see that the idea of sensation is as necessary to apprehend 
sensation as the ideas of God, of the Beautiful, kv., are neces- 
sary to apprehend God and the Beautiful. For sensation, to 



them in the nia,ni<>r in which Thought contains all things — namely, spiritually 
and ideally — in their highest form and perfection. 

* It may be said that the progress not. only of Science but of Religion is 
nothing el.se than an evolution of ideas. For instance, all Religions are founded 
on the belief in the existence of God, and in this respect there is uo difference 
between them. Consequently they can differ only in the manner in -which they 
realize God. And it is immaterial whether it is through Faith or through Sci- 
ence that God is realized: for in both cases there must he a notion of God; and 
the more correct the notion, the truer the Religion. Those who pi etend to found 
Religion exclusively on the Word of God, forget the simple but most glaring fact 
that the Word of God must be apprehended and received by the mind, and con- 
sequently that the mind must possess some notion through which it perceives 
the existence of God and the truths contained in His Word. 
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be felt, mast be thought, and thought as something deter- 
mined, and different from any other phenomenon and sub- 
jective modification. Now what determines Thought in 
sensation is the idea of sensation, as the idea of triangle de- 
termines thought in the apprehension of the triangle, and the 
idea of God in the apprehension of God. It may be supposed 
that it is the external object that produces both the organic 
modification — the impression — and the internal apprehension 
of the phenomenon by Thought. But it must be observed 
that the external object as well as the organic modification 
that follows the impression are converted into mental phe- 
nomena by their coming in contact with Thought, and con- 
sequently they are unable to produce an effect which it is 
beyond their nature and faculty to produce. Moreover, the 
very idea by which the mind apprehends the corresponding 
phenomenon must needs be previously contained in Thought, 
and cannot be imprinted in it as an image in wax. For, on 
the one hand, ideas are neither images, nor symbols, nor any 
material representation, but pure and merely intellectual 
elements, and, on the other hand, not only do they precede 
the impression, but before and after the impression they 
distinguish themselves from it. 

This brings before us the vexata qucestio of the origin 
of Ideas, a question which in our days and since Kant's labor 
has lost much of its importance,* but upon which I have 
deemed it necessary to dwell at some length, as to form a 
correct and dear notion of the nature of ideas we must em- 
brace them in their various aspects ; and, besides, the eluci- 
dation of this point will pave the way to the solution of the 
ontological problem. 

If Thought and Ideas be inseparable, either ideas are given 
with and in thought, i.e. are innate, or not only ideas but 
ideas and thought must equally be derived from experience. 
This is the real and rational position of the problem, and 
when considered from this point of view irs solution will 
more readily be arrived at. In fact, those who deny the 

* Because since Kant it has been more clearly perceived that the main and 
decisive point in the problem of ideas is not to determine whether ideas are in- 
nate or derived from experience, but what is their objective meaning and func- 
tion; in other words, their essential and absolute nature. 
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inneity of ideas will perceive that they deny at the same time 
the preexistence of the mind to sensation and experience. 
To hold that the mind alone precedes experience, but ideas 
are gradually brought into the mind by it, is in reality to 
hold that the mind is not the mind, if it be true that the essen- 
tial business of the mind is to think and to know, and that 
there is neither thinking nor knowing without ideas. But, 
even granted that the mind and ideas were not so intimately 
connected as to be inseparable, the very fact that the mind 
is capable of forming ideas (a fact which those who pretend 
to draw our mental constitution and activity out of the mate- 
rials furnished by experience are obliged to admit, but which 
they explain by the process — equally possessed by the mind 
— of generalization), this very fact, I say, shows how untena- 
ble the ground is upon which the sensualistic doctrine rests. 
The capabilities of a being constitute its nature, and the 
bringing of them into play constitutes its actual existence 
and operation. The capability of wood is to burn and that 
of powder to explode, and these capabilities are involved in 
their inward and essential constitution. So likewise the capa- 
bility possessed by the mind of forming ideas is nothing else 
than the preexistence in the mind of these very ideas; which 
means, in other words, that to think through and according 
to ideas is what constitutes the mind's whole essence and 
activity.* And we shall arrive at the same result if we 
examine the manner in which experimental philosophers 
profess to explain the formation of ideas, namely, the well- 
known process of generalization. In fact, generalization 
presupposes ideas; for to generalize is, according to the 
definition of these philosophers, to deduce from individual, 
transient and scattered phenomena a general, fixed and indi- 

* The so-called laws of Thought are nothing else than ideas. For instance, 
the laws of causality, of action and reaction, or that the whole is greater than the 
part, &c, are ouly ideas and relations of ideas, such as cause and effect, action 
and reaction, etc., and it is by applying these ideas to phenomena that we name 
and distinguish them. As wo handle here the problem of ideas in a general way, 
we will not enter into the question relating to the difference between category 
and idea as established by Kant. It will suffice to say that what Kant calls cate- 
gory is nothing else but the idea, taken only in its abstract form, as a form or 
element of the understanding ( Verstand), and not in its concrete and real unity, 
in its systematic existence, and as it is in reason ( Vernunft), which constitutes 
the speculative idea in the strict Hegelian sense. 
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visible notion. Now it is plain that this result would be 
unattainable unless the very notion which, it is pretended, 
is brought out by this operation, preexisted in the mind; 
for it is the presence of the notion in the mind that in- 
duces the latter to geneialize, and therefore, were the notion 
abolished, the generalizing process would cease with the 
principle that produces it. To speak more correctly, there is 
no generalization at all, and what is called generalization is 
merely the successive and partial application of ideas to sin- 
gle phenomena. Let us take an instance, the general idea of 
man. " According to the empirical doctrine this idea would 
be formed in the following manner : We perceive through 
the senses ascertain number of men, we abstract from each 
individual man some common qualities, and these common 
qualities which are scattered in each individual we combine 
and unite so as to compose the general notion, man. This 
process seems very simple, and well-adapted to account for 
the presence of ideas in the mind, whilst it escapes the 
popular argument directed against this inneity, and found- 
ed upon the fact that we are not aware in childhood of 
possessing any general idea, our mind being then exclusive- 
ly occupied with sensations and phenomena of the obscurest 
and most fleeting kind — a fact showing, it is assumed, that 
ideas are subsequently and gradually formed upon materi- 
als furnished by experience. This argument, I say, seems 
very simple, and the more cogent as it is founded upon 
psychological experience ; but it will be seen, upon close ex- 
amination, that it mutilates and perverts the very experience 
from which it is deduced. In fact, if things were to take place 
as it is stated, ideas would come from naught ; for wheuce 
could ideas be derived, experience supplying only individual, 
fugitive and isolated elements ? And how could these ele- 
ments be collected and so combined as to form a unity, if. this 
unity — the idea — do not preexist in Thought? Besides, each 
of these particular elements — sensations, phenomena, and 
representation of material objects— in order to be transformed 
into a general notion, must be singled out, determined, and 
named ^the iirst as well as the second, and the whole series), 
as it is presented to the mind, otherwise it would mean and 
represent nothing, and then the pretended formation of ideas 
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could not take place. But to name aud discriminate a phe- 
nomenon a preexisting idea is necessary, and the very idea 
to which the phenomenon is referred, let it be a man, a sen- 
sation, a phenomenon of light, of heat, &c. For when we 
generalize the different men, or phenomena of light, heat, 
&c, we do not generalize indiscriminately or in an indeter- 
minate manner, hut we refer each successive representation 
to a distinct idea, which for the very reason that it names 
and determines each of these phenomena distinguishes itself, 
as we have already observed, from eacli of them, and conse- 
quently must need precede them as well as continue after 
they have disappeared. 

With regard to ihe other .part of the argument, namely, 
that ideas cannot be inherent in the mind because we are not 
conscious of their presence in childhood, it comes to this, 
that there is no law regulating our digestive or visual power, 
or any other organic function, because we digest, see, walk, 
without being aware of, or inquiring into, these laws; and, 
agreeably to this criterion, it ought to be said that these, or 
any other laws, begin to exist only when we become aware 
of them, and not before ; and straining the consequences, that 
they exist for those who are conscious, but not for those who 
are unconscious of their existence. This is the real import 
of the argument, which shows that it is no argument at all. 
In fact, the subjective state of the individual, his conscious- 
ness or unconsciousness does not in any way affect princi- 
ples. Principles, laws, ideas, exist and produce their effects 
whether he be conscious of their existence and operation or 
not. And if it be recollected that this state of unconscious- 
ness with regard to principles is not confined to childhood, 
but extends to mature age and all periods of life, and that 
this transition from unconsciousness to consciousness, from 
ignorance to science, takes place in some — and these the very 
' few — men's minds, whilst others — the greatest number — live 
in a state of unconsciousness and ignorance, the hollowness 
of the argument will become still more apparent. The part 
experience plays in the development and training of the mind 
is to awaken attention and reflection, which in some are 
directed towards the general, the absolute and the eternal, 
whilst in others they do not rise above the particular, the 
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relative, and the temporal. But experience produces noth- 
ing; it does no more produce ideas than the mind, its in- 
stincts, tendencies and faculties, or the body and its func- 
tions. The objection drawn from the fact that without the 
help of experience and of the senses we could not possess the 
physical ideas of color, light, sound, &c, goes so far as to 
prove that experience calls the attention of the mind to 
ideas through the sensuous representation of them, and that 
these representations are apprehended by the mind through 
the instrumentality of the senses,'but not that experience is 
the principle and the source of ideas ; for representation and 
ideas are entirely distinct, though they are generally con- 
founded.* The sound that I hear is not the idea of sound, 
but the image and the symbol of it (we will see hereafter that 
it is its effect and product) ; and when I hear a sound, two 
different events take place in my mind — though both appre- 
hended and distinguished by Thought, i.e. the representation 
of the particular sound and the perception of the idea that 



* It is a confusion generally occurring in the popular and irreflective mind 
which makes use indiscriminately of the word idea to designate ihe particular 
and the general, the phenomenon and its principle. This confusion is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the right understanding of idealism, and it is of the utmost 
importance that the philosopher should by an appropriate training be enabled 
to avoid the confusion, and to distinguish between representations and ideas. 
Descartes, to mark this distinction, has recourse to the following example: '• I 
can." says he. '-represent to myself a triangle. 1 can also realize a pentagon or a 
decagon, though not so distinctly as a triangle. But as the number of sides and 
angles increases, the representations become more and more difficult and indis- 
tinct, until i hey vanish entirely. For instance, I cannot in any manner represent 
to myself a chiliagon ; and yet, although 1 am unable to realize it, I can dttine it, 
and determine its properties, as clearly and rigorously as those of the triangle — 
an operation showing that I possess the idea of the chiliagon which I apprehend 
through pure thought'" (intellection is the word used by Descartes) "without the 
assistance of any sensible representation." Similar examples may be found in 
all departments of knowledge. For instance, we can form sensible representa- 
tions of the rapidity of a horse, or of a small distance, but cannot form sensible 
representations of the rapidity of light or of a long distance, though we can 
equally measure and determine both. However, such examples are not needed 
to perceive the distinction between representation and idea, and, though they 
help the inexperienct d, they may, on the other hand, mislead him by making 
him believe that we can represent to ourselves the idea of triangle, for instance, 
whilst the fact is that we can no more form a representation of the idea of trian- 
gle than of the idea of the chiliagon or of any other object. What we represent 
to ourselves is a particular triangle, but not the idea of it, which, like any other 
idea, can only be apprehended by pure Thought. 
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imparts to the latter, whatever value and meaning it pos- 
sesses — of the idea which, as we have already observed, was 
in my mind before the sound was perceived, and will con- 
tinue in it ready to apprehend all similar phenomena, and 
which has perceived, is perceiving, and will perceive them in 
the minds that were, that are, and that will be. 

We must then admit that ideas are innate, and that, far 
from originating with experience, they are presupposed by 
it, so that were the mind deprived of ideas no experimental 
object could reach the mind, nor be apprehended or named 
by it. 

The question now arises whether all ideas be innate, or 
whether only some of them be so. For there are philoso- 
phers who acknowledge the inneity of ideas, but only of 
some of them, and who consequently make a selection, single 
out some of them as innate, and consider the rest as adventi- 
tious (generally dividing them into metaphysical and physi- 
cal or primary and experimental ideas, calling metaphysical 
or primary the ideas of God, of the Infinite, the Beautiful, 
the Good ; or categories, such as the categories of Quantity, 
of Unity and Plurality, of Substance, Action and Reaction, 
&c), and physical or experimental all ideas relating to exter- 
nal objects. Now it will be seen that this distinction is 
founded neither upon speculative nor upon experimental 
grounds. For, if we bear in mind that inasmuch as they are 
all ideas, they must partake of the same nature and How from 
the same source, we shall come to the conclusion that either 
they are one and all innate, or that none of them are. Iu 
fact, the difference which distinguishes them bears upon their 
objective meaning, i.e. the various aspects or qualities of 
being they express — the Beautiful, Justice, Color, Light, &c. 
— but it cannot in any way affect their origin. Why, tor in- 
stance, the idea of the Infinite should be innate, and the idea 
of Light should be acquired ? Are they not both ideas, and 
do they not fill, each in its own sphere, similar functions? 
When, to prove the dissimilarity of their origin and nature, 
it is argued that the idea of the Infinite cannot be deduced 
from the Finite, as the latter will always remain so what- 
ever be the perfections with which the mind will endow it, 
and consequently that the idea of the Infinite cannot be 
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drawn from the Finite, whilst the idea of Light, or any other 
physical idea, is produced by the direct apprehension of cor- 
responding phenomena, — an argument is brought forward 
which rests on the confusion, I have just pointed out, be- 
tween representation and idea, besides overlooking other 
vulnerable points which lay it open to other objections. For 
it will be seen that, in this argument, we have, on the one 
hand, the idea of the Infinite, whilst, on the other, we have 
not the idea but the representation of Light. Had Light 
been considered, like the Infinite, in its idea, it would have 
been perceived, as I have demonstrated, that there cannot be 
such a difference between them, and that we cannot any more 
deduce the .general idea of Light, Heat, or Sound, from 
luminous, calorific, and sonorous phenomena, than the idea 
of the Infinite from the apprehension of finite beings. There- 
fore, as the idea of Light bears the same relation to luminous 
phenomena as the idea of the Infinite to the perception of the 
Finite, the argument applies equally to both or to neither. 
But, setting aside all other considerations, the hollowness of 
the argument will be more readily discovered by directing 
the attention to its general purport, and to the principle upon 
which it is grounded. It is there assumed that the idea of 
the Infinite and that of the Finite cannot be traced back to 
a common source because of the impossibility of deducing 
the former from the latter. Now if we grant the impossi- 
bility of the deduction, we must admit at the same time that 
the impossibility affects both terms and their mutual rela- 
tion. If so, the converted proposition will be equally true ; 
I mean that, if it be true that the Infinite cannot be drawn 
from the Finite, it is equally true that the. Finite cannot be 
drawn from the Infinite; for if, by indefinitely enlarging the 
boundaries of the Finite, we would never reach the Infinite, 
and as, on the other hand, we could discover no limit in the 
Infinite, we would equally be unable to descend from the 
Infinite to the Finite. Therefore, both ideas being, in this 
respect, identical, the only inference to be legitimately drawn 
is, that they issue not from a different, but from one and the 
same source. Thus this famous argument upon which eclec- 
tic idealism mainly rests, is found, on close examination, to 
be no argument at all. The fact is that ideas are all innate, 
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and they are all innate because of their being all ideas, 
namely, purely intelligible principles constituting the com- 
ponents and indivisible elements of intellect and thought. 
They are also innate because of their being the immutable 
and eternal principles of Knowledge and Being. This leads 
us to the consideration of the other — the objective and onto- 
logical — aspect of the Problem. 

§ 2. 

What we have now to consider is the objective. nature of 
Ideas, or Ideas in themselves independent of the subjective 
and accidental state of the individual mind, and the part 
they play with reference either to Knowing or to Being. 
This, I need hardly add, is the highest Problem of Science, 
in whose solution is involved, directly or indirectly, that of 
all others, and compared with which all other inquiries must 
be looked upon as preliminary exercises, a kind of mental 
gymnastic whose object it is to invigorate the mind, that it 
may reach this supreme object of its labors and aspirations.* 

First of all, if, as I have demonstrated (section preceding), 
thought and idea are inseparable, and where there is idea 
there is thought, and where there is no idea there is no 
thought, it follows — 

1°. That the limits of thought and the limits of ideas are 
identical, and that there exists between things and ideas the 
same relation as between things and thought. 

2°. That, as to know is to think, and that where thought 
ceases there knowledge ceases also, knowledge and idea are 
inseparable, and, consequently, 

3°. That there are as many ideas as there are determina- 
tions and objects of thought, and that the more we penetrate 
into the nature of ideas the more we become possessed of a 
clear and adequate knowledge of things ; whence it follows, 
also, 

4°. That as, on the one hand, there is no being, virtually or 



* See on this point Plato passim in his Dialogues, but more especially in the 
Phedon, the Republic, and the Banquet. Hegel has admirably and systematically 
described in his Phenomenology of Spirit this metamorphosis of the. mind, these 
gradual evolutions which the mind must go through that it may be enabled to 
handle pure ideas and deal directly with them. 
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actually, beyond the reach of thought, and as, on the other, 
thought can think no being but through or in idea, there 
are ideas for all things, i.e. for all beings, modes or forms of 
existence.* 

Yet, although this is a consequence which necessarily 
flows from the above enunciated principles, we are generally. 
so to speak, less condescending, in this respect, towards 
ideas than towards thought. For we readily admit that 
thought is endowed with the faculty of thinking all things, 
but with regard to ideas we here deal with them as we 
did with regard to their origin; we make a selection, and 
accordingly reject the doctrine that there are ideas cor- 
responding to all things ; admitting, for instance, the ideas 
of Justice, of the Good, of the Beautiful, of God, &c, but 
refusing to admit the ideas of Body, of Plant, Organism, 
Light, &c. It is, as it may be seen, the same eclectic and 
arbitrary process applied to the present question. In fact, 
whatever be. the conception we form of ideas, whatever the 
value we assign them — let them be the essence of things, or 
mere subjective forms of thought — either we must admit that 
there is an essence, or an absolute form for the body, the 
plant, the liglit, as there is one for justice, the infinite, the 
good ; or if we deny it, our denial must extend to both, to the 
latter as well as to the former. 

The reluctance we feel to assign ideas to all things, and 
the difficulty we find in perceiving this fundamental truth, 
are mainly owing to our not being sufficiently impressed with 
the importance of this principle, namely, that the invisible 
and the ideal constitute the essential element of all beings, 
of Nature and Spirit, of body and soul, as well as of their 
mutual relation. In a general and indefinite manner we do 
acknowledge the principle, but, as we do not possess a clear 
perception of it, and do not embrace it in all its bearings and 
relations, when we come to application, either we totally dis- 
regard it, or we apply it in a desultory and arbitrary manner, 
so as to stultify ourselves and fall into the strangest contra- 
dictions. Thus it is, for instance, that we will assert that God 
is a Being immaterial and invisible, and, at the same time, 

* Plato has laid down this principle in the Republic and Parmenides, but he 
has made only a partial and incomplete application of it. 
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that He is the Principle of Nature, for the reason that Nature 
and the visible World cannot contain within themselves the 
ultimate principle of their existence ; which means, and 
cannot but mean, that the reason, the cause, or the ultimate 
essence of Nature, resides in God. But if any one set forth 
the doctrine that Idea is either the principle or an essential 
element of Nature, we will not listen to such a doctrine, on 
the ground that we cannot understand how a purely intelli- 
gible element could be the principle of matter, space, motion, 
&c, here rejecting what we had formerly admitted in another 
form, and basing our rejection upon the very same ground on 
which we had admitted it. 

We were, then, right in stating that we must deny or admit 
the objective reality of all ideas, and deny or admit them on 
the same grounds. Therefore, if there be the ideas of the 
Good, the True, the Infinite, there will be also the ideas of 
quantity, of quality, of number, light, animal, body and soul, 
life and death,* indeed of beings which seem the most remote 
from the ideal world ; I mean, matter, phenomenon, and the 
Self. In fact, all Selfs, as well as any other being, possess 
an invariable element, a common essence, and they are such 
only inasmuch as they are the product of this essence and 
partake of its nature. And the adversaries of Idealism, the 
so-called psychologists who pretend to found philosophical 
knowledge upon internal experience and facts of conscious- 
ness, as they term them, acknowledge, or must acknowledge, 
this principle, namely, that in examining and describing such 
facts it is not as facts belonging exclusively to the indivi- 



* Ph( siologists, for the same reason that they do not generally admit the idea 
of organism (I say, generally, for there are some — Burdach. for instance — who 
admit it), reject the idea of life and death. And yet they endeavor to give 
a definition of them (see Cuvier, Regne animal, Introd., and Bichat. Rccherch.es 
sur la vie et sur la mort). Now, either the definition possesses a merely nominal 
value, and then life and death would be a compound of words, or it must be 
acknowledged that there is an idea corresponding to each of them. And this is 
what, in reality, they acknowledge themselves by endeavoring to describe the 
conditions and invariable elements which constitute them. It is what, for in- 
stance, Cuvier acknowledges, who, after having defined life as the faculty pos- 
sessed by the body of assimilating to itself. b.\ a fixed and regular process, the 
environing substances, winds up his remarks by saying that the form is more 
essential to the living body than the matter. Now this form is nothing else than 
the idea, which appeared to Cuvier as a mere form because of his not having 
given the subject sufficient attention. 
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dual self that they describe them, but as facts extending to 
all selfs, nay, as constituting their very nature. And this 
only can lend to their inquiries a scientific importance; which 
means that it is this very science — Idealism — which they 
oppose that furnishes them with a leading principle, and im- 
parts a meaning and a value to their own doctrine. 

This misconception of idea in its relation to the Self must 
be chiefly attributed to the incorrect and deceptive notion 
we entertain about this same Self and consciousness. For 
we hold that Self combined with Consciousness, or Self- 
consciousness, is the highest stage and perfection of the hu- 
man being, so that, according to this opinion, truth must be 
apprehended by the Self in Consciousness or Self- conscious- 
ness ; and a truth which does not fall under Self-conscious- 
ness is, as far as we are concerned, = 0. Now, even granted 
Self-consciousness to be the highest perfection or faculty of 
the human being, here also it must be admitted that it is not 
the exclusive attribute of single individuals, but that all in- 
dividuals are possessed of it; which leads us to the same 
conclusion we have just stated, that there is a type, an idea, 
a common essence for self-consciousness, in which idea lies 
the cause and unity of all self-consciousness, and by which 
all self-consciousnesses are linked together and set in mutual 
communication. 

Moreover, the knowledge of my Self rests on the knowl- 
edge of tlte Self, as the knowledge of my nature rests on the 
knowledge of man's nature. This is the import of the l\a>&i, 
oeuuTov. For to obtain the real knowledge of my faculties, 
rights, and duties, I must know other men's also. And to 
embrace my Self in the wide range of its relations as a phy- 
sical, social, moral, and religious being, 1 must know the be- 
ings also with whom I stand in such a relation. And if, in 
examining into my Self, I do not discriminate what belongs 
to it and what belongs to the Self— what is local and acciden- 
tal, the effect of ignorance, caprice and opinion— from what 
is invariable, permanent and absolute in my nature, I shall 
know neither the Self in general nor my individual Self.* 

* If any one were to state that man is the Englishman or the Frenchman — or, 
what i« tin-, mump, that in possessing the knowledge of the Englishman we pos- 
sess the science of man— the KiiglUhman himself would smile at such a state- 
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If we now consider the Self in its relation to truth, we shall 
arrive at the same result. In fact, truth which would be ex- 
clusively my individual Self's truth would prove no truth at 
all. And if I apprehend it as identical with, or inseparable 
from, my Self, I pervert it, or apprehend the shadow and not 
the reality of truth. For the very nature of truth is to be 
universal, and so constituted as to be open to universal ap- 
prehension. Therefore when I say that it is my mind which 
apprehends truth, I use an erroneous expression which cre- 
ates in me the belief that it is really my mind that appre- 
hends it, whilst it is the mind that is in me, and with which 
I am in union, that really perceives it. And, far from my 
selfish nature being the organon of truth, all my endeavors 
must, on the contrary, be directed towards vanquishing and 
silencing it, in order to invigorate and give rein to that uni- 
versal nature that lies hidden in the depths of my soul, and 
which alone is able to apprehend the universal and the eter- 
nal. For when I live with and within the narrow compass 
of my individual Self, I live amidst fleeting shadows and de- 
ceptive phantoms which I mistake for realities, and instead 
of enlarging and perfecting my individual nature by raising 
it to the True and the Good, and by actually accomplishing 
my union with the universal and the absolute, I disfigure 
and curtail the latter by violently compressing them (if I am 
allowed the expression) into the mould of my individual and 
perishable nature. Consequently, to apprehend truth I must- 
abolish my Self-consciousness, and turn it into Unconscious- 
ness, or the Consciousness of Truth. This is the high and 
exclusive privilege of Truth and of the intellect that appre- 
hends it. For in this mutual embrace of Intellect and Truth, 
Truth becomes Intellect and Intellect becomes Truth. Now 
this union and identification is what Thought and Idea alone 
can accomplish. For Thought that has become adequate to 
Idea is Thought not only of my individual Self, but of Con- 
scousness and the Self, as well as of the Non-self and of all 

meat. Now those who pretend that the Self is the highest attribute of man, and 
refuse, at the same time, to admit an essence common io all Selfs, hold a still 
stranger opinion. For the error of the former would only be to mistake the 
species for the yenus, whilst the latter substitute the individual for the whole 
genus. 
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things as grasped by the mind in their universal and immu- 
table essence. 

Analogous considerations will lead us to the idea of matter. 
In fact, if there be an essence of matter, this essence must 
need be a merely intelligible principle. Now there is and 
there must be such an essence. For even were we to realize 
the principle of matter in a manner similar to that of Plato's 
and Aristotle's, i.e. as a principle utterly passive and form- 
less (afiopfov), as the absolute virtuality or indetermination 
(duvafitt;), it would be this virtuality and this indetermination, 
this absence of all forms, and consequently this capability of 
receiving any, that would constitute its essence. 

The habit of representing to ourselves matter as compound 
and impenetrable is the chief hindrance to our apprehending 
the simplicity and intelligibility of its principle. 

Now, with regard to composition, if by composition be 
meant an accidental and external union, or juxtaposition of 
elements and properties that would not be united by any in- 
ternal, simple, and consubstantial principle; in this case, 
matter is no more compound than spirit. Otherwise we ought 
to hold that spirit is compound also, as it contains, like mat- 
ter, various pi'operties, faculties, and modes of activity. If 
it be said that in matter it is form that links together its 
properties, this would be equally applicable to spirit, and in 
this respect also there would be no difference between them. 
Finally, to realize either Spirit or Matter as a merely ex- 
ternal and fortuitous aggregate of elements, is to fall into 
atomism and all the impossibilities with which this doctrine 
is beset. 

As to impenetrability, it is not only speculative thought 
but experience itself that shows matter not to be absolutely 
impenetrable ; for, if it were impenetrable, how could the 
most essential fact — the fact constituting, so to speak, the 
very life of matter — I mean, its transformation, and the 
mutual fusion and identification of the various material 
substances — be explained ? Besides, if we admit matter in 
itself, matter forming the link of all material substances, we 
must admit also that matter penetrates all these substances, 
or, what is the same, that all these substances penetrate each 
other through the medium of matter. Therefore, what is 
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impenetrable is not matter in itself, but matter in its particu- 
lar and fragmentary existence, i.e. bodies. And, consequent- 
ly, we must hold that bodies are penetrable and impenetra- 
ble • penetrable inasmuch as they possess a common nature 
and substance, impenetrable inasmuch as they are distinct 
and separate parts of this same substance. Finally, extent 
and impenetrability, as well as all properties and modes of 
matter, are general and essential properties, and conse- 
quently, like matter itself, merely intelligible elements ; 
they possess, in other words, like matter, a principle, a type, 
an idea. 



LECTUEES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW.* 

By Jambs Hutchison Stirling. 
IV. 

Gentlemen :—The last subject of consideration with us was 
the alienation of property through long omission of the mani- 
festation of will in it. There the omission was indirect, and 
the step from indirect to direct omission constitutes the tran- 
sition from the subject of the use of property to that of its 
alienation proper. A thing is mine when it is willed mine, 
and not mine, consequently, when it is willed not mine; or, 
from that into which I have set my will, I can also withdraw 
it again. This is alienation which may be an act direct, 
explicit, and declared, as well as one indirect, implicit, and 
undeclared. What is alienable, however, must be by very 
nature external; whereas what is by very nature internal, is 
also by the very terms inalienable. I cannot outer what is 
wholly and solely inner. Now, such is my personality as 
personality ; such my free-will, my moral sense, my religious 
conviction. These I cannot commit to the disposal of another ; 
for they are my very inmost being, my very principle of ex- 
istence, my very self; and the nature of one's absolute self 
is free-will, and that is freedom, liberty. I can neither be a 
slave, then, nor have a slave. All compulsion is unlawful 
but that of law itself which, properly considered, is no com- 



* Delivered before the Juridical Society, Edinburgh, Nov. 16, 1871. 



